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Undividuality in Pour Stationery 


is only obtained by printing your name and address on your letter 
paper and envelopes. ‘This much desired privilege you could not 
heretofore enjoy,.because your local printer is not prepared to fill 
small orders except at prohibitive prices. 
Bndividual 
Correspondence 
Paper 


is prepared in two sizes—for lady and for gentleman—with envelopes 

to match. A wide range of colors in finest.quality and finish of linen 

paper to select from. Both paper and envelopes are neatly printed 
with your name and address (also occupation, if desired) in Plate 

Text or Gothic style of lettering. 

50 Sheets of Note Paper and 50 Envelopes $1 00 
in attractive box, neatly printed, parcel post prepaid.... e 
This price is approximately what you have always paid at your 

stationers for similar grades and quantities, but without the printing. 

Individual 
Correspondence 
Paper 

comes to you direct from the printer, delivered parcel post prepaid. 
Place one dollar in an envelope addressed to us, write your name and 
address carefully and upon receipt of your order, we will promptly 
fill the same. If you prefer some 
other color than. white, a postal 
card request will bring to you a 
complete set of samples of different 
kinds and colors of paper from 
which you can select. Write to- 
day. We guarantee complete sat- 
isfaction. 

Styles of printing are shown on 
the opposite inside cover page of 
this issue of The Illinois Teacher. 
In asking for samples of paper and 
colors, just say “Send Samples of Individual Correspondence Paper.” 
A postal card is sufficient, but do not neglect to give your name and 
address. Mail orders to 


WOODSTOCK SENTINEL COMPANY 
Stationery Department No. 18 
WOODSTOCK - - - ee ILLINOIS 





Note—-The Woodstock Sentinel Company is a responsible concern 
and is competent and well disposed to carry out every obligation which 
it may assume. (Ed. The Illinois Teacher). 
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SOUTHERN MEETING 


HE Southern Illinois Teachers’ 

Association in its thirty-third an- 

nual meeting, offers the follow- 
ing declarations and resolutions for 
consideration by the people of IIlinois 
interested in the perpetuity and 
strengthening of our public school 
system. 

First. We favor legislation lead- 
ing to a longer tenure of offis for 
teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents. 

Second. We favor a minimum 
wage law together with a minimum 
requirement law for teachers. 

Third. We express our apprecia- 
tion of the legislation adding one mil- 
lion dollars to the distributable school 
fund, and ask a biennial increase of a 
million dollars to this fund, until it 
shall equal a two mill tax on the to- 
tal value of the property of the state, 
at which time the two mill rate shall 
become the fixt rate for this appro- 
priation. 


Fourth. We favor a larger school, 


unit for taxation and administration. 
Fifth. We favor a law requiring 
the erection of school houses on plans 
providing for proper heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, seating and other 
Sanitary arrangements as approved by 
the deprtment of public instruction. 
Sixth. We favor the establish- 
ment of vocational courses as part of 
the present school system and under 
the present school boards, and that 


we strongly oppose the establishment 
of separate schools under separate 
Boards of Education. 

Seventh. We favor a larger use of 
the school property for social centers 
and for community purposes. 

Eighth. We favor a law prohibit- 
ing the sale of cigarets in the state. 

Ninth. We favor the enactment 
of a law providing for an insurance 
and retirement fund applicable to all 
the teachers of the state; this law 
to be based upon well establisht and 
authenticated facts and business prin- 
ciples. 

Tenth. We favor the enforce- 
ment of the law providing for an op- 
portunity for every grammar school 
graduate to continue his educational 
endevor thru the instrumentality of 
the High School; if necessary, we fa- 
vor such additional legislation as will 
absolutely prevent any school district 
from the evasion of this law. 

Eleventh. We tender to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
our appreciation for his promptness 
in organizing his workers for the 
state educational survey, and are 
happy to know that education in this 
state is yet under the direction of its 
friends. We tender to this commit- 
tee our individual and collectiv sup- 
port. 

Twelfth. We favor legislation 
that will provide for medical inspec- 
tion in the schools of our state, to the 
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end that delinquent deficient children 
may have a better opportunity to pre- 
pare for the activities of life. 

Thirteenth. That we express our 
appreciation of the interest exempli- 
fied by our Association offisers in pro- 
viding for us such a splendid educa- 
tional meeting. 

Fourteenth. We tender our ap- 
preciation and thanks to all our lect- 
urers for their faith in the cause of 
education, exemplified by their per- 
sonal friends of this Association, viz; 
Hon. F. G. Blair and Pres. H. W. 
Shryock, who servd us without com- 
pensation. 

Fifteenth. To the citizens of this 
city, to our offisers, to the men, wom- 
en, boys and girls who in any way 
contributed to the success of this 
meeting and to our personal happi- 
ness and comfort we record here our 
gratitude. 

Sixteenth. That we send greet- 
ings to the Chicago Division, the 
Northeastern Division, the North- 
western Division, the Eastern Divis- 
ion, the Western Division and the 
Central Division, and we assure each 
of these divisions that the Southern 
Division joins them in every effort 
made for the betterment of our public 
schools. 

Seventeenth. That we thoroly 
recognize and duly appreciate the hos- 
pitality of the people of Marion, and 
we hereby tender to these progressiv 
people our congratulations for their 
initiativ and civic pride and our 
thanks for such courteous considera- 
tion while in this city. 

Eighteenth. That a copy of these 
resolutions be spred upon our min- 
utes, a copy forwarded to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to the secretaries of the various divis- 
ions of our organizations and to the 
press of this city. 


D. Walter Potts, 

E. G. Lentz, 

A. J. Rendlemann, 
Sarah U. Whitenburg. 

The roster of offisers for the South- 
ern division for the year 1914 is @ 
follows: 

President—Harry Taylor, Harris- 
burg. 

Ist Vice President—W. O. Brown, 
Anna. . 

2nd Vice President—Pearl M. 
Tiley, Belleville. 

Recording Secretary—Lillian Gub- 
elman, Carbondale. 

Corresponding Secretary — Elsie 
Smith, Benton. 

Financial Secretaries—Orval Sim- 
mons, Equality; F. G. Warren, Car- 
bondale. 

Tresurer—W. W. Daily, 
Leansboro. 

Executiv Committee—Oren Cole- 
man, Marion; H. J. Alvis, East St. 
Louis; B. F. Parr, Benton. 

State Committees 

Legislation—G. D. Wham, Car- 
bondale. 

Appropriations — §. A. Mayne, 
Mt. Carmel. 

Resolutions—W. A. Hough, Belle- 
ville. 

The Southern Association will 
meet at Benton in 1915. 


Mce- 





Kendall County Meeting 





The semi-annual meeting of the 
Kendall County teachers was held at 
Yorkville, April 18. The program 
was both jnstructiv and interesting, 
Mr. Gilbert of DeKalb and George 
E. Farrell of Chicago, director of 
School. and Country~ Life, being the 
chief speakers. 
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Consolidation in the United States 





In 1856 the necessity of consolida- 
bn Was recognized by the leading 
Hucators in Indiana, but nothing of 
mortance was done until 1899, 
hen the Legislature past a law rec- 
mizing the right of township trust- 
ks to pay for the transportation of 
wpils to consolidated schools. The 
nsolidation movement gaind mo- 
bntum and the statistics given below 
how the extent that work of this 
nd has reacht in Indiana. 
otal No. of School Dis- 
tricts 
otal No. of Consolid- 
ated Schools 
0. of Consolidated 
shools were no chil- 
dren are transported "59 
0, of Consolidated 
ools were children 
are transported ..... 530 
otal No. of pupils 
transported ........ 
otal No. of vehicles 
wed in transporting 
children 
stal cost for transport- 
ing all children for 
i $ 
tt Cent of Improved 
[Roads = traveld by 
shool children 
werage Daily Attend- 
ace of pupils enrold 
in Consolidated Sch’s 
mrage daily attendance 
# pupils enrold in dis- 
ttict schools 
tal amount expended 
fr fuel in district 
thools ...........$ 244,254.45 
amount expended 
. for fuel in consolidated 


6,962 


589 


1,978 


477,109.72 
77.3 


31,314 





85,583 


SE nc ctvdnteces 
Total amount paid teach- 

ers teaching in consol- 

idated schools ....... 
Total amount paid 
teachers teaching dis- 
trict schools ....... 2,624,832.86 
Total amount expended 
for repairs of consol- 
idated schools ...... 
Total amount expended 
for repairs of district 

schools 155,464.84 

Idaho is making progress along the 
lines of consolidation. One consol- 
idated district has an area of 42 
square miles, seventeen wagons bring- 
ing in 325 pupils each day from the 
homes of the farmers, and forty-eight 
teachers being employd, all university 
or normal school graduates with sev- 
eral years’ experience. 

In 1906 Iowa disorganized 76 
schools in fourteen counties to form 
30 consolidated schools. Seven of 
the consolidated schools are in one 


69,347.63 


881,624.12 


42,945.40 


county. Quoting from “The Edu- 
cational Outlook in Iowa—‘The 
newly formd consolidated districts 


have purchased not less than four 
acres of good ground and landscape 
experts from our agricultural college 
are being invited to properly plan the 
grounds for the planting of shrubs, 
for playgrounds and for experimental 
work in agriculture.” 

The first consolidated school was 
establisht in Kansas in 1898, after a 
special law provided in 1897. In 
1907, the time of issuance of the la- 
test report in our possession, some 
twe>ty counties had _ consolidated 
schools, numbering in all 27 schools. 
Also, 130 school districts discontinued 
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their schools and transported their 
pupils to other districts. More and 
larger consolidated districts were then 
in process of formation, and a later re- 
port gives the number of pupils at- 
tending consolidated schools as 6,000. 

Kentucky has four counties con- 
taining consolidated schools. The 
bulletin on Consolidation and Trans- 
portation, issued in April 1913, by 
the Kentucky department of educa- 
tion sets forth statistics which prove 
the desirability and success of the 
new plan of consolidating the smaller 
districts. Nearly all of the children 
attending these schools are transport- 
ed to and from school. Quoting 
from the bulletin referred to:— “The 
figures in the tables show that the 
actual cost in most of the schools un- 
der the consolidated plan is greater 
than under the old plan, but the per 
capita cost in most cases is less under 
the new plan. By a careful exam- 
ination we find in every case a very 
marked increase in the per capita of 
enrollment and the average daily at- 
tendance. We also find that truancy 
and ‘tardiness are almost eliminated, 
especially in the schools where trans- 
portation is provided. We find these 
schools properly graded, and many of 
them doing special work in agricul- 
ture and domestic science.” 

The number of abandoned one- 
room schools in Maine is 616; the 
number of pupils conveyd to and 
from school is 5,613, the amount 
spent for the transportation of chil- 
dren, $94,683.73; and the average 
cost per year for pupil is $16.86. 

(To be continued ) 





At a Providence (R. I.) primary 
school, pupils line up and clean their 
teeth to the accompaniment of music 
and at the same time receive a talk 
on sanitation. 


Chicago School Survey 

The school survey started in Chi- 
cago is organized along lines that 
surely spell success. The Chicago 
Tribune gives us the following :— 

There will be twelve committees, 
each presided over by a district su- 
perintendent. The committees will 
include ten or twelve principals and 
teachers. The survey will be carried 
on through the councils. ‘The teach- 
ers and principals will be selected by 
the councils and they will report to 
their organizations. 

The committee will go thoroughly 
into the matter of the efficiency of the 
schools. ‘They will seck to point out 
the undesirable things in the schools 
and find remedies. 

Mrs. Young suggested the possi- 
bility of a survey being made by some 
outside organization of efficiency ex 
perts. 

“If a survey should be made by an 
outside oranization,” said Mrs, 
Young, “you will be well informed 
on the subject. But I want both 
teachers and principals well repre 
sented.” 

The delegates from the outside 
councils reported against a lengthen 
ing of the school day in the element 
ary grades from five to five and one 
half or six hours. The council im 
dorsed the course of study presented 
by Mrs. Young. 

A savings bank system proposed by 
Joseph R. Noell, president of the 
North West State bank and vie 
president for Illinois of the saving 
bank section of the American Bank 
ing association, will be introduced it 
to the schools unless the board next 
Wednesday reserves the action of th 
school management committee. Mn 
Young recommends that the plan k 
optional with the principal of tk 
school. 
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d ) Statistics Vill Aid Campaign 
I ssi 


Statistics which have recently been 
announced by Francis G. Blair, state 
superintendent of ‘public instruction, 
will aid the school teachers of the 
state in their campaign for higher 
wages. ‘The statistics show that the 
average wage of school teachers in 
Illinois is $662.07 a year. In spite 
of the high cost of living, school dis- 
tricts have gone on paying their teach- 
ers about the same old salaries. 

The average salary of the 5,609 
men teachers in the state is $772.07 a 
year, according to the figures pre- 
pared by the state superintendent, and 
the average salary of the 24,950 
women teachers is $643.70. 

There are 74+ men and 332 women 
teachers receiving under $200 a year; 
697 men and 2,017 women under 
$300; 1,070 men and 4,289 women 
under $400, and 819 men and 5,587 
women under $500 a year. 

Salaries ranging from $500 to 
$599 are paid to 2,831 teachers, men 
and women both; from $600 to $699 
to 2,305 teachers; $700 to $799 to 
1,529; $800 to $899 to 1,380; $900 
to $999 to 1,145; $1,000 to $1,099 
to 1,076; $1,100 to $1,999 to 1,854; 
$1,200 to $1,299 to 1,564; $1,300 to 
$1,399 to 335; $1,400 to $1,499 to 
219; $1,500 to $1,599 to 321; $1,600 
to $1,699 to 151; $1,700 to $1,799 
to 99; $1,800 to $1,899 to 142; 1,900 
to $1,999 to 42; $2,000 to $2,499 to 
280 ; $2,500 to $2,999 to 123; $3,000 
and over to 172. 

In spite of the low salaries paid the 
teachers are loyal to the profession, 
and that the charge that teaching is 
made a temporary occupation until 
something better is found is not al- 
ways true is proved by the fact that 
2,389 teachers have been in the pro- 


fession for twenty years. Periods 
served in teaching by the 30,565 
teachers in the state are as follows: 
One year, 10,958; two years, 
,104; three years, 2,658; four years, 
953; five years, 1,164; six years, 
3; seven years, 761; eight years, 
5; nine years, 556; ten years, 565; 
eleven years, 324; twelve years, 365; 
thirteen years, 380; fourteen years, 
269. FF ial —~ te 
362; fifteen years, +41; sixteen years, 
341; seventeen years, 321; eighteen 

= . > ~- o« 
years, 374; nineteen years, 361; 
twenty years, 2,389. 


P leasing and Profitable 


A holiday treat which combined 
plesure and the imparting of some ex- 
tremely useful information was re- 
cently given to nearly 800 of the Jo- 
liet school children; when they were 
taken to enjoy free moving pictures. 
They saw pictures of the various ways 
in which accidents occur and ways of 
avoiding them. Mr. Ben Smith, 
Safety First man for the Illinois Steel 
company and Supt. R. O. Stoops, of 
the Joliet schools, made running com- 
ments on the pictures as they were ex- 
hibited. One slide on which Mr. 
Stoops dwelt emphatically was the 
“Never” slide,—precautions to be re- 
memberd by the children in crossing 
or playing about railroad tracks. In- 
struction given by such a method is 
sure to receive more prominence in a 
child’s mind than the mere statement 
of cold facts. 


A) 


92 
7 


Oo— 








Joliet educators who attended the 
gathering of the Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Milwaukee report that 
that city has a most complete system 
of manual training and domestic sci- 
ence. Mr. Edward F. Worst was 
among those who attended the con- 
vention. 
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Advertising in The I!linois Teacher 


At the December, 1913, meeting 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation it was decided to admit adver- 
tising to the columns of the Illinois 
Teacher. We have now conformd 
to all the requirements of the postal 
authorities governing the admission of 
the Illinois Teacher to the mails as 
second class matter with full privil- 
eges to carry advertising, and are 
redy to receive unobjectionable ad- 
vertising for these columns. It is our 
intention to accept only such adver- 
tising as merits recognition in a peri- 
odical of the standard of the Illinois 
Teacher. For rates and full parti- 
culars address this publication at 
Woodstock, Illinois. 


Apropos of the present agitat 
concerning a pension bill and a reti 
ment fund for teachers, we print ¢ 
following article from The Westy 
Teacher: 

“What is the difference betwee 
pension, an annuity and a retirem 
allowance as applied to teachers? 

“A pension is derived wholly 
public funds. A retirement alk 
ance may be derived from public 
es, private beneficence, or cont 
tions made by the beneficiaries. } 
of our so-called teachers’ pensions 
not pensions at all; the laws prow 
the machinery for compulsory cont 
butions to a retirement fund by { 
teachers themselves. The lapses 
a large factor in building up ¢ 
fund; that is, persons who teach 
a few years contribute more thant 
receive back, those who continue 
teach a long time get the benefit 
these contributions. It is a syst 
of taxing the transients to provide 
the veterans. The small amount ¢ 
tributed by the state or the city co 
from the taxpayers generally, 
this item is the only feature of 
situation that justifies the use of 
term pension in this connection. 
word annuity refers only to the ye 
period of payments.” 





Lockport is campaining in thei 
terests of the social center mov 
Prof. Hieronymus of the Univ 
of Illinois, an expert along social@ 
ter lines, spoke at a recent meti 
arranged by some progressiv citis 
of Lockport with a view to map 
out plans for the campain, theirt 
step being the establishment @ 
bowling alley in the First Ba 
church of that city. In his capa 
as community advisor, Mr. Hier 
mus made a tour of Will countyé 
ing the week of April 13th. 
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A Few Suggestions on Proposed Teachers’ 


Pension Legislation 





A Teachers’ Pension Bill to win 
favor with legislators and the public 
should be simple, direct, and easily 
applied. A ‘Teachers’ Pension is 
premist on the broad grounds: First, 
that teachers are underpaid servants 
of the state. Second, that the nature 
of their profession incapacitates them 
for pursuing such profession for as 
many years as other vocations. Third, 
that the state is the beneficiary of 
their labors. On these grounds the 
state is justified in providing such ser- 
vants a partial means of livelihood, at 
least, after servis for a certain number 
of years. 

A State-Wide Pension act should 
be patternd after the federal pension 
law. It should not have anything to 
do with local Retirement Fund Asso- 
ciations. Any teacher who has taught 
in the state of Illinois for a term of 
Twenty-five years of not less than an 
average term of six months each shall 
be entitled to an annual pension of 
not less than $200.00 to be paid quar- 
terly. 

Any teacher who shall have ‘taught 
in the schools of Illinois for a period 
of Thirty years shall be entitled to an 
annual pension of not less than 
$250.00 per year, payable quarterly. 

Any teacher who shall have taught 
in the schools of the state of Illinois 
for a period of Thirty-five years or 
more shall be entitled to an annual 
pension of not less than $300.00 per 
year, payable quarterly. 

That such other laws shall be past 
to make this act possible, such as: 
proof of the time taught; how much 
pension may be disburst; whether 


single or married teachers shall be 
entitled; pension cessing at death of 
pensioner; that children of pensiond 
teachers shall have free tuition in any 
State Normal school, or the State 
University; that servis in another 
state can not be recognized in IlIlin- 
Ols, etc., etc. 

The writer believes that the allow- 
ance should not be unreasonably high, 
because a teacher still should have 
some earning capacity in some walk 
of life, and therefore she should not 
expect the state to pay her the full 
cost of living. We feel that the state 
should not mention anything about lo- 
cal organizations for relief, because 
such a law will become a burdensome 
and tangling matter, involving in- 
spection under insurance laws, official 
scandal with unfit and incompetent 
custodians, etc. If the state owes the 
teachers a duty, it should recognize 
that duty independently. If cities 
have such local organizations, good 
and well. ‘There is nothing to stop 
them from continuing them. For the 
state to insist that teachers. should be 
compeld to pay into a fund in order 
to receive a pension is unjust, inequit- . 
able, and a presumption. In effect it 
says, that the teacher is unfit.to take 
care of her already scanty earnings 
and the state will keep it for her in a 
sort of savings bank. She has not 
enough business sense to do this, there- 
fore the state presumes to compel her 
to do it. This avoids all repayment of 
3-4 of the amount paid into the fund 
upon marriage or removal from the 
state, and the many other perplexing 
questions now being brought into the 
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subject. If the amounts given above 
are too large or too small they can be 
changed. Likewise the term of ser- 
vis, etc. Such a law as outlined is 
easy to apply, easy to understand by 
legislator and public, and perfectly 
feasible. 

Hoping these suggestions may find 
favor with the committee entrusted 
with the question, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Rudolph P. Briegel, 
Supt. of Schools, Columbia, Il. 
April 11, 1914. 





A national magazine to promote 
the use of public school houses as rec- 
reation places for the people and poll- 
ing places, and jn general to bring 
these buildings into a wider use for 
social purposes, is to be issued at 
Madison, Wisconsin, under the name 
of the Social Center Magazine. Miss 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, eldest 
daughter of the president, will be one 
of the editors. Associated with her 
are Dr. Frederic C. Howe, director 
of the People’s Institute of New York 
City; Miss Zona Gale, author and 
chairman of the civic committee of the 
General Federation of Woman's 
Clubs; Frank P. Walsh, chairman of 
the national commission of industrial 
relations; Herbert Quick, editor of 
Farm and Fireside; Frank P. Stock- 
bridge, managing editor of Popular 
Mechanics; George F. Bowerman, 
public librarian of Washington, D. 
C.; Clarence A. Parry of the Sage 
Foundation, Dwight H. Perkins, 
school and recreation center architect ; 
John Collier, secretary of the nation- 
al board of censorship of motion pic- 
tures; J. J. Pettijohn, director of the 
university extension of Indiana; Dana 
Bartlett of Los Angeles and Dr. 
Josiah Strong of New York City. 


News Items 


Miss Mabel Carney, of the state 
normal school at Normal, Illinois, is 
to be supervisor of the teachers’ train- 
ing departments in Minnesota high 
schools, a position just created by the 
state high school board. Such de- 
partments are now in 105 high schools 
in’ Minnesota, enrolling between 
1,800 and 2,000 students. These 
teachers’ training departments in the 
high schools have for their purpose the 
training of teachers for the rural 
schools, just as the state normals train 
for position in town and city schools. 
Miss Carney’s previous work has giv- 
en her characteristics which fit her 
peculiarly for this line of instruction, 
—and her going to Minnesota cannot 
but give increast momentum to the 
consolidation movement in that state. 


Twenty-three domestic science 
school centers of the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, introduced instruction in 
infant hygiene as a part of their reg- 
ular course and an aid in the city’s 
summer campain against infant mor- 
tality. Nurses from the Municipal 
infant dispensary are aiding domestic 
science instructors in teaching eighth 
grade girls the sewing of sanitary out- 
fits for needy babies, washing, dress- 
ing and feeding babies and their gen- 
eral care. This-is indeed a step in 
the right direction for surely there is 
dire need of instruction for girls along 
the lines of what will ultimately be 
their life-work—the keeping of a 
home and the rearing of children. 








The annual entertainment for the 
“orown-ups” given by the pupils of 
the Forest Park schools is scheduled 
for May 13. Attractiv invitations 
were gotten out by the manual train- 
ing press of Joliet’s city schools. 
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Closer Organization 


C. L. Edwards, 
“New occasions teach new duties, 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
He who would onward and upward 

strive 

Must keep abrest the truth.” 

The public school system is a suc- 
cessful institution; but, like the great 
industrial institutions of the country, 
changes in methods and policies are 
necessary from time to time to meet 
new conditions, or to improve upon 
the old, which time has shown to be 
defectiv. 

Now, who should be the first to 
recognize new and advanced meth- 
ods of instruction, or of the want of 
legislation, to meet new conditions or 
to correct errors in the old? And, 
who should work out such questions ? 
Would it not seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that the men and women who 
have made educational matters a life 
study, men and women who come in- 


. to daily contact with the various 


phases of the educational processes— 
the leading educators of the state— 
are about as well informd on such 
questions as any one? ‘Then, should 
not their judgment be valuable ‘on 
legislation affecting the public school 
system? In fact, as servants of the 
state in school matters, it would seem 
to be their bounden duty to present 
such recommendations to the legisla- 
ture, from time to time, that the best 
interests of the cause of education de- 
mand. Is is not also equally the im- 
perativ duty of the law-makers to give 
due and proper consideration to such 
recommendations ? 

The teachers of Illinois have al- 
ways been loyal to the cause of edu- 
cation; and have always been unsel- 


Sandoval, Illinois. 


fish in their claims upon the legisla- 
ture. New duties have been imposed 
upon them, standards of qualification 
have been raised, and these have all 
been done thru the efforts of the 
teachers themselvs. 

Year after year resolutions favor- 
ing needed legislation have been 
adopted by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, by the county associations, 
and by gatherings of teachers in all 
parts of the state; but naught has 
come from any of them. Why? Be- 
cause they were not meritorious bills? 
No. It seemd to be because the en- 
tire teaching force of the state was not 
directly back of them; that is, be- 
cause they were not an organized unit 
backing needful legislation. 

During 1912, however, the section- 
al associations of the state united with 
the State Teachers’ Association, 
forming the federated Teachers’ As- 
sociation. More important school 
legislation was probably enacted by 
the last legislature than by any pre- 
vious assembly for a great many 
years. But some just as deserving 
bills faild of enactment into laws. 
These will no dout be before the next 
General Assembly for consideration, 
and the entire teaching force of the 
state and all friends of education 
should lend their influence for their 
passage. 

Now, while the federation plan is 
a step in the right direction, it does 
not seem wholly to meet the condi- 
tions; for there are yet thousands of 
teachers in the state who are not 
members of it. Under the new plan 
only those teachers who attend the 
sessions of either the State Association 
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or one of the divisional meetings usu- 
ally become members of the state fed- 
eration. It seems that some plan might 
be workt out whereby every public 
school teacher in the state would be- 
come a member of the state wide or- 
ganization. ‘This might be accom- 
plisht by making the various county 
associations subsidiaries of the state 
association. ‘The membership fee in 
the state association should be paid in 
the several counties, and a_ badge 
which would entitle the holder to at- 
tend the state or any of the divisional 
meetings should be issued at the same 
time. Membership would, of course, 
not be compulsory, but surely every 
one of the thirty thousand teachers 
in the state would welcome such an 
opportunity to lend her support and 
influence to the principles for which 
the organization stands—higher stan- 
dards of education. And, too, it is 
my opinion that we would witness 
an increast attendance and interest in 
the State Meetings. 

There are also other advantages to 
be derived from some such plan as 
suggested. For instance, if the secre- 
tary were in possession of a list of the 
presidents of all the county associa- 
tions, the president of the state asso- 
ciation might convey thru them, from 
time to time, information of general 
interest to the teachers, and, where 
occasions seemd to require it, special 
meetings might be cald to consider 
such questions. The presidents of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion have always been among the 
leading educators of the state, and 
should be capable of rendering an im- 
portant servis to education, aside 
from their duties as presiding offiser 
of thesessionsof the association. What- 
ever we do, let us all unite and become 
a unit in our demands, and a big 
unit at that—thirty thousand strong. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has recently issued a statement con- 
cerning the advantages of good roads 
to the county school children. Speak- 
ing of the possibility of the consolida- 
tion or centralization of schools thru 
the improvement of the roads, they 
cite as example the county of Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, where the 
number of school houses has been re- 
duced from 65 to 42, of which 17 are 
graded and have two or more rooms 
and employ two or more teachers. 
Also: 

“In five Eastern and Western 
states which have a large mileage of 
improved roads, the average attend- 
ance of enrold pupils in 1908-1909 
was 80 per cent; while in four South- 
ern states and one Northwestern state 
which are noted for bad roads, the 
average attendance for the same year 
vas 6+ per cent, which means that 
good roads made a difference of 16 
per cent in school attendance. In the 
states first named, 35 per cent of the 
roads have been improved, whiie in 
the latter group of states only 114 per 
cent of the roads have been improved. 
There are at the present time about 
2000 consolidated rural schools in the 
United States. It appears that Mas- 
gachusetts, Ohio and Indiana have 
made the greatest progress along these 
lines, and it is rather significant to 
note that in these states about one- 
third of the roads have been im- 
proved.” 





An unusual feature of the Grundy 
County Institute held April 24th was 
the fact that 167 teachers are enrold 
in the countv and 167 attended the 
institute. That surely breaks all rec- 
ords of good attendance. Those at- 
tending were not disappointed in the 
meeting, which was unusually inter- 
esting and helpful. 
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The N. E. A. at St. Paul July 4 to 11 


The annual meeting of the N. E. 
A. at St. Paul next July promises to 
be one of the largest and most im- 
portant meetings in the history of the 
Association.It will be a large meeting 
because it will be located in the Mid- 
dle West, in that great region where 
educational matters are in a ferment 
and the great mass of teachers are 
within easy reach of the gathering 
place. 

It is a time when such subjects as 
industrial training, pension laws for 
teachers, recommendations for rrual 
school legislaton, consideration of sal- 
ary provisions, the standardization of 
courses of city study, state and na- 
tional surveys, in order that we may 
come to an understanding of just 
what our educational stock in trade 
consists of, will all be before the dif- 
ferent departments and the general 
sessions of this meeting. It will be 
a great opportunity for the teachers 
of the Mississippi Valley to get to- 
gether ,touch hands, compare notes 
and become acquainted with each 
other in order that they may feel that 
community of interests which must 
prevail thruout the entire teaching 
work. There is not a teacher in the 
whole country, whether in the city 
schools or in the rural districts who is 
not interested in the programs and 
discussions to be presented at this 
meeting. 

The entire educational history and 
procedure of this country has been 
rewritten and almost revolutionized 
within the last ten years. The Na- 
tional Education Association has been 
a leading factor in pointing the way 
and urging the action along new lines. 
It is’ important that every teacher 


keep in touch with the doings and rec- 
ommendations of this great body, the 
largest and most representativ educa- 
tional body in the world. 

For years Illinois has had the larg- 
est state enrollment outside the state 
the meeting has been held in. We 
should take more than ordinary inter- 
est in the meeting at St. Paul. Three 
years ago it was voted that the Asso- 
ciation should meet at St. Paul, but 
owing to railroad complications the 
executiv committee brought the meet- 
ing to Chicago. Illinois and Chicago 
felt a little uncomfortable over the 
apparent breach of courtesy. St. Paul 
unanimously yielded the point and 
sent a splendid delegation to the Chi- 
cago meeting. ‘This is the opportun- 
ity for Illinois and especially Chicago 
to show by its enrollment at St. Paul 
that we appreciated the good will and 
harty co-operation given to our state 
two years ago. 

Hedquarters for the Illinois dele- 
gation have been secured at the gen- 
eral hedquarters Hotel, Rooms 209- 
211, St. Paul Hotel. It is hoped 
that every member of the Association 
in attendance will report at these 
rooms to enroll and to receive such 
assistance and courtesies as the hed- 
quarters can be able to extend. Any 
information possible will be gladly 
furnisht by the State Director. 

W. H. Campbell, 

Room 828 Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 

State Director. 





The LaSalle teachers are making 
arrangements to entertain about 
twenty-five of the Chicago principals 
at Starved Rock in the near future. 
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An Innovation 

From the Joliet News we print 
the following interesting statement 
made by Supt. H. S. Magill concern- 
ing the “six-and-six” year “junior” 
high school plan. 

Springfield, Ill., April 23.—The 
“six-and-six” year “junior” high 
school plan, now being discussed 
throughout Illinois, is probably not 
practicable for more than a dozen or 
fifteen of the large cities, according to 
the view of Supt. Hugh E. Magill of 
Springfield, president of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association. Although ed- 
ucational conditions vary in different 
cities, Supt. Magill told the United 
Press today, probably 30,000 is the 
minimum population for which a city 
would find it wise to adopt the plan. 

This is true, Supt. Magill ex- 
plained, because at the outset the plan 
contemplates the maintenance of an 
extra “junior” high school plant and 
system, which probably could not be 
supported by the smaller cities and 
villages. In larger cities, however, it 
constitutes an economy, because it al- 
lows combination of specialized cours- 
es which now it is necessary to main- 
tain in each individual school at a 
cost rather high in proportion to the 
value received. 

The economy in the combination of 
specialized courses, Supt. Magill illu- 
strated by pointing out that in Spring- 
field schools, for example, domestic 
science and vocational courses are pro- 
vided in the upper grades of each 
grade school, but the number of stu- 
dents in each is small and the equip- 
ment is idle most of the time. In the 
junior high school, it is said, one 
equipment would serve for all the 
students of the grade throughout the 
city and one set of instructors would 
alternate throughout the different 
classes in the school. 


Supt. Magill, who is urging the 
adoption of the plan in the Springfield 
schools, pointed out as one of the 
strong advantages of it that during 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades, 
the “junior” high school students will 
choose such vocational courses as they 
want and when they enter the high 
school proper will continue these 
courses without any breach. He be- 
lieves that this will result in holding 
most of the students. who lose out be- 
tween the grades and the freshman 
year of the high school, or who find 
the freshman work in the high school 
so different that they drop out and 
lose high school training. 

The plan is being urged in Spring- 
field in connection with a general 
municipal survey being conducted by 
civic leaders of the city in conjunction 
with the Russel Sage foundation. 





Chicago Examinations 





An examination will be given for 
Elementary teachers, and for a few 
High School Majors, for the Chicago 
Schools on June 29-30. Only gradu- 
ates of High Schools, with at least 
four years of successful experience, or 
graduates of colleges with two years 
as teachers in graded schools are elig- 
ible to write the examinations. 

The salary schedules in the Elem- 
entary schools run from $700 to 
$1400 per annum. Teachers holding 
Elementary certificates who have 
past the examination also may be as- 
signd to take charge of German 
classes with an addition of $50 per 
year to the salary schedule. 

Circulars of information may be 
obtaind by addressing the Examina- 
tion Department, Room 828, The 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
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Ki Bor of bigh Grade Stationery 


ordinarily contains one quire of Note Paper and one quire of En- 
velopes—24 of each. The usual price at stationers is 50 cents the 
box, perhaps a little less, depending entirely on the quality of the 
paper and attractiveness of the box. 


Jndibidual 
Correspondence 


Paper 

is not sold by stationers, but you order direct from us. It is sent to 
you in an attractive box, containing 50 sheets of Note Paper and 
50 Envelopes, both neatly printed with your name and address, de- 
livered prepaid to you by parcel post, 
tor $1.00. The price is thus rhe 
same as at the stationers, but we in- 
clude the printing. ° 

The average printer is not a sta- 
> tioner. He knows little or nothing 
about the stationery requirements of 
the thousands of readers of The 
Illinois Teacher. He measures print- 
ing by the thousand and ten thousand 
sheets, and his views are molded by the needs of the commercial 
world. Ask your local printer and you will find that he cannot supply 
your needs—he doesn’t even understand what they are, and as to 
price—he would simply say “Jmpossible.” 


Individual 
Correspondence 
Paper 
is prepared in both sizes—for lady or gentleman—with envelopes 
to match. Fifteen styles and colors of paper to select from, but if 
you do not mention the color in your order we will supply white. 
All you need to do is send us $1.00, giving your name and address 
carefully written to avoid mistakes, and we will do the rest. Your 
order will be filled promptly—we promise to please you. 





TWO STYLES OF PRINTING 


Sitvle A—-Caslon Text. Style B—Gothic. 
Florence C. Renich ADA R. JOHNSON 
CHADBOURNE HALL 747 CLAY STREET 
MADISON. WISCONSIN WOODSTOCK, ILLINOIS 


Individual Correspondence Paper is printed in two styles. In or- 
dering mention which you prefer. If you do not designate otherwise 
we will print the Note Paper following Style A and the Envelopes 
following Style B. Address 


WOODSTOCK SENTINEL COMPANY 
Stationery Department No. 18 
WOODSTOCK - - - - ILLINOIS 




















WATCH, 


WORK 


and WIN! 


shall be our next slogan as we march toward the battle- 
field of legislation for the schools of Illinois. The more 
watchers we have the more needful facts we shall know. 
The more workers we enroll the more certain our chances 
of vietory. The more victories we win the more strength 
we shall have for future trials. The pay for labor is the 
strength and capacity for accomplishing more. 


very teacher in Illinois should be on gard, a 
watchful sentinel for the rights of childhood. Every 
country school should harbor a loyal soldier in the army 
of organized education. Every meeting should be an in- 
spiration for inereast effort and an appeal to loyalty. 
Every move should be an advance toward the land of a 
freer, happier, and a more promising childhood. Every 
thought should be for unsefish betterment. Every deed 
sliould be for all and every victory a propheey of greater 
things in store. 


WATCH, WORK and WIN 


Not for the sake of winning but for the glory of the 
children of today and tomorrow. For the cause that is 
noblest, for the hope that is highest, and the truth that is 
holiest. For the joy not of self, but for others, for the 
freedom that costs, for the faith that flows bright and the 
eternity that is all satisfying. 

















